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MEMBERS OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION AND SONS 


OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION TAKEN AT A FLAG RETIREMENT CEREMONY 
AT Fort STEVENS. left to right: Joan LUPER, SHIRLEY POWERS, SUE GLEN, 
Jounny D. ALEXANDER, BARBARA CANESSA, MARILYN SMITH, AND 
SANDRA FULLER. 


In This Issue ... 


Family stories fill this issue. We would like to thank Bonnie LaDoe for al- 
lowing us to reprint her story about her mother that originally appeared in the 
Genealogical Forum of Oregon's publication, The Bulletin, March 2008. Also 
thanks to Stan Simson who writes about the house where he grew up. (See cover 
photo.) Also Patrick Kearney who sent us the story about his great grandfather, 
with notes from Pat and his grandmother. The second half of Larry Seeborg’s 
story of the lives ofhis father’s brothers and sisters is now preserved in the pages 
of this Cumtux. 

Just like the Angora Club, the Daughters of the American Revolution will 
soon celebrate the 100th Anniversary of the birth of the Astoria Chapter. Sue 
Glen, of the local organization tells of the contributions to the community’s 
history by members. 


—The Editor 
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WHILE SHE COULD STAND 
by Bonnie LaDoe 


Ou You Poor DEAR 
CT HE DOORBELL RINGS. Mom, now 
, seventy years old, slides from 
her chair onto her knees and reaches 
for her tea cart—the tea cart that had 
served as her walker when she was able 
to walk. Grasping the cart for support, 
she pushes it in front of her as she 
crawls to the door. 

She opens the door and finds a 
woman holding religious pamphlets. 
Upon seeing Mom on her knees, the 
woman exclaims, “Oh you poor dear!” 
Mom shuts the door. The one thing she 
could never tolerate was pity. 

She struggles back into her chair. A 
photo that she had given me catches 
her eye. It was important to her that I 
have that photo. That’s why she had it 
enlarged and framed. Not only was it 
the last photo taken before her illness, 
but it was the last photo taken while 
she could stand on two good legs. 


A LIFE-CHANGING NIGHT 

One night in the summer of 1913, a 
child could be heard crying in pain. 
At daybreak, her undoubtedly worried 
parents carried her to their small boat 
and began to cross the thirteen miles 
of the mouth of the mighty Columbia 
River to seek medical help in Astoria. 


How could they know then that their 
four-year-old daughter Irene would be 
forever changed? 

William Henry Upton and Ethel 
Jane Kessell married December 12, 
1901, in Astoria, Oregon but moved, 
to Hood River, Oregon where their 
first girl, Lorna Lucille, joined the 
family January 20, 1904. They had 
moved back to the Lower Columbia 
to Brookfield, Washington just across 
the Columbia River from Astoria by 
the time of Mom’s birth. Mom, named 
Irene Evelyn, was born on August 8, 
1908, in Astoria, not Brookfield, only 
because it was the custom for expect- 
ant mothers on the Washington side 
ofthe Columbia to be taken to Astoria 
for childbirth. 

By 1910, the family lived on a house- 
boat on Grays River in the small com- 
munity of Grays River, Washington, 
just inland from the mouth of the 
Columbia. A family photo shows them 
in their Sunday best with Lorna peer- 
ing over the railing and Mom being 
steadied on the top rail. Itis one of the 
few photos of Mom before her illness. 

At the turn of the 20th century, 
Grays River with its lush green val- 
ley and hills of old growth timber 
supported the farming and logging 
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industries in the area. Other small 
communities dotted the valleys of 
other tributaries such as Crooked 
Creek, Deep River, and Seal River all 
flowing to the Columbia. Altoona, 
Cottardi, Brookfield, and Pillar Rock, 
at the mouth of the Columbia, sup- 
ported another industry—salmon 
fishing and canning. 

For the folks living in these remote 
communities, the rivers were their 
highways and the family boat the most 
likely mode of transportation. And 
so it was for the Upton’s as their little 
boat began that long journey across 
the wide mouth of the Columbia that 
fateful morning. 

When they reached Astoria, they 
took their sick daughter to the local 
doctor. For an Astoria doctor to have 
even heard ofinfantile paralysis in 1913 
would have been a miracle, but there 
were no miracles for little Irene. The 
doctor gave her some aspirin and told 
them to take her home. But, since boats 
depend on tides, they needed to wait 
until the next morning. So, they took 
a room at the Astoria Hotel. It was a 
night that Mom would remember for 
the rest of her life. A night of pain and 
screaming as her muscles cramped 
relentlessly. Finally, the hotel manage- 
ment told them to leave as the noise 
was disturbing their other guests. So, 
they left Astoria as soon as they could 
take their sick little girl home to what 
would be a very different life. 





IRENE, FOUR YEARS AND NINE 
MONTHS OLD, CA. May 1913, 
ASTORIA, OREGON 


THE LITTLE CRIPPLED GIRL 

Although a greater polio epidemic 
hit the East Coast of the US in 1916, 
it found its mark in 1913 in the Lower 
Columbia River area. Mom and one 
other child in the same area became 
victims of the disease that year. Early 
in the twentieth century, little was 
known about infantile paralysis or how 
to treat those affected by it. At first, 
the cause was thought to be a bacteria 
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THE UPTON’S FLOATHOUSE ON GRAYS RIVER. 
left to right: WILLIAM, LORNA, ETHEL, AND IRENE. CA. 1910 


brought on by improper hygiene or 
a poor diet. Much later the medical 
community realized the cause was a 
virus, but it was not until 1955 that a 
vaccine was found. 

Mom received the standard treat- 
ment for the time — braces. Her se- 
verely affected right side meant she 
could no longer walk. And a heavy 
metal brace certainly couldn't have 
helped a small four-year-old relearn 
that skill. 

As Mom told it, the “other girl” 
afflicted by polio at the same time, 
regained her motor skills much faster 
with the effects of the disease barely 
apparent in later years. This she at- 
tributed to the other girl being allowed 
to learn how to swim and never put 
into braces. 


And that theory may be correct. 
Polio pioneer, Sister Kenny, an 
Australian nurse who worked with 
polio victims, discovered that using 
physical therapy to retrain and re- 
educate the involved muscles had near 
miraculous results. However, it may 
also simply be that the “other girl” 
contracted a lighter case. So, it was 
Mom who became knownas “the little 
crippled girl,” a quiet child who sat and 
played with dolls, read books, made 
scrapbooks, and later wrote poetry. 


THE BIRTHDAY PARTY 
Aucust 8, 1913 
Mom celebrated her sth birthday 
with her Grandfather Kessell, her 
sister, a young aunt, and many cousins. 
A family photo of the event shows her 
as the second child seated in the front 
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WILLIAM CARLYON KESSELL WITH HIS TEN GRANDCHILDREN AND YOUNGEST 
DAUGHTER, CLARA. TAKEN AT IRENE’S FIFTH BIRTHDAY PARTY. 
Standing, left to right: CLIFFORD UPTON, NELLIE UPTON, MABEL KESSELL, 
Ciara KESSELL, LORNA UPTON (IRENE’S SISTER), RAYMOND THOMPSON. 
Sitting, left to right: BABY HAROLD UPTON, WILLIAM CLARENCE KESSELL, 
IRENE UPTON, MARGARET KESSELL, AND BILLY THOMPSON 


row with her head bowed. In 2002, 
her cousin Nellie Upton Buell wrote: 
“Among presents for Irene was a set of 
doll dishes which she would not allow 
touched.” Well, five-year-olds can 
certainly be selfish! But with this party 
being in August and her illness not 
more than afew months prior, perhaps 
she was just clinging to something 
pleasant in her young life. 

Although many photos exist of 
Momasa youth, none show the braces 
she said she wore — except perhaps 
this one. On Mom’s right shoe there 
appears to be the shadow of a brace. 
Maybe not, but certainly something 
is making her look so pensive and 
shy. At this young age, she couldn’t 


possibly know all the obstacles that lay 
ahead. Or did she instinctively know 
that her life was going to be a bit more 
challenging than the lives of these 
many cousins who gathered to help 
celebrate that day? 


SCHOOL Days 

Mom probably started school in 
1914 and by 1922, she completed her last 
school year, the 8th grade. Children 
on the Lower Columbia in those years 
didn’t have school buses or even roads. 
They went to school by boat. Some, of 
course, might have lived close enough 
to walk to school, but many came by 
rowboat. 
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SEAL RIVER SCHOOL. THE SMALL ROOM CLASS. 
IRENE IS STANDING IN THE BACK, THIRD FROM THE RIGHT. CA. 1915 








SEAL RIVER SCHOOL. THE BIG ROOM CLASS. IRENE IS SEATED SECOND FROM 
RIGHT AND HER SISTER LORNA IS THIRD FROM THE LEFT. CA. 1918 
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Stories by old-timers in the area tell 
ofhaving the oldest sibling or neighbor 
do the rowing and picking up children 
as they waited on their docks. Mom 
said that she needed special help into 
and out of the boat so in her earlier 
years at least, her father rowed her 
to school. It’s easy to imagine that a 
protective father wouldn't have trusted 
just anyone with such precious cargo. 

In fact, one could wonder how any 
parent was comfortable letting their 
children loose in a small rowboat with 
no life jackets or floatation devices. 
Although no written records or any 
particular stories survive to tell how 
she coped with school, her love of 
reading probably meant she was a 
good student. 

And particular attention must have 
been paid to writing skills, as her 
handwriting was beautiful. She loved 
poetry, as did her father, so writing 
poems became a hobby. Especially 
parodies. In later years, she typed 
a whole book of her favorite poems 
including her own. That book, thank- 
fully, does survive. 

Two photos exist showing Mom at 
the Seal River School. Seal River was 
a small river entering Grays River 
quite near its mouth and children from 
nearby farms attended the school. 
One photo is labeled “small room” 
and the other “big room.” A call to 
her good friend and classmate, Lillian 
Whitten, who had just celebrated her 
97th birthday in September 2006, 
revealed that indeed there were only 


the two rooms in the school. Time 
and distance separated Lillian and 
Mom for 57 years, but they were good 
pen pals and never forgot each other’s 
birthdays. 

Although Mom never spoke of any 
discrimination toward her at school 
due to her handicap, she undoubtedly 
couldn’t play many of the games that 
the other children played. She was able 
to walk, but with an unsteady gait. It 
would have been very hard for her to 
negotiate the bumpy terrain of the 
farm fields where the other children 
walked and played. 


ALTOONA 

Even into the early 20th century, 
the salmon industry remained in full 
swing at the mouth of the Columbia on 
the Washington side with canneries in 
the small villages of Altoona and Pillar 
Rock. And Cottardi Station, just west 
of Altoona served asa weigh station for 
salmon brought in by the gill-netters. 

By 1922, Will Upton owned fish traps 
at a place known as Harrington Point 
west of Altoona, considered the true 
mouth of the Columbia. At one time, 
the family lived in a home in Altoona 
provided by the CRPA (Columbia 
River Packers Association). 

Although salmon runs peaked at the 
turn of the 20th century, Will’s traps 
netted the Altoona Cannery enough 
fish to provide the family a living. 
Mom also worked at the cannery 
putting labels on the cans by hand. 
“Bumble Bee Salmon” the brightly 
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colored labels proudly proclaimed. 
There was no road into Altoona until 
1943 or 44. But a road did come into 
Cottardi Station, just 2,200 feet west 
of Altoona by 1935. Before that time, 
travel between the two was either by 
boat or by a wooden walkway follow- 
ing the edge of the river. 

Mom told a story of being on the 
walkway in the summer. Her little dog, 
Rowdy, a Boston bull terrier, always 
the protector, ran ahead of her to clear 


= #F 


ALTOONA, WASHINGTON AND CANNERY. CA. 1920S 


MEMBERS OF THE UPTON FAMILY IN THEIR ROWBOAT. CA. 1920 









the walkway of garter snakes (which 
she hated with a passion). But Rowdy 
moved so much faster than Mom that 
by the time she got to the same spot, 
the snakes had slithered back on the 
warm boards. And by the time she 
got to her destination, Rowdy had 
made himself comfortable sleeping 
behind somebody’s cook stove. Some 
protector! 

Photos of Mom in the 1920s gener- 
ally show a rather chubby girl, usually 
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THE BOARDWALK NEAR ALTOONA. 


seated, and usually with her pets. 
Being a bit plump was perhaps due to 
her handicap, but it might also be at- 
tributed to her love ofice cream. When 
her dad went shopping in Astoria, he 
often brought home a gallon of vanilla 
ice cream. With no refrigeration, it 
needed to be consumed as soon as 
possible. Not a chore for Mom and 
her dad, as they both loved sweets. 
But this little chubby girl disappeared 
by the late 1920s and in her place was 





WILL UPTON’s FISH TRAPS AT HARRINGTON POINT. CA. 1920S 


a lovely, slender young lady. Perhaps 
the appearance ofa certain handsome 
young man had something to do with 
this miraculous transformation. 


BILL 
Even into the 1920s, Altoona and 
other communities in the area were 
fairly isolated and insulated from 
the outside world. But, there was the 
weekly newspaper, the Wahkiakum 
Eagle that came from Cathlamet, 


- — 
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IRENE WITH HER DOGS, PETER AND LADDIE. CA. 1920S 


upstream a few miles, or the Astorian 
could be delivered by boat. And if 
you were lucky, you could pick up the 
Astoria radio station on your crystal 
set. Many Altoona girls went to Astoria 
to further their education or to work 
as a domestic. Sometimes both. Mom 
wanted desperately to go to business 
school in Astoria, but likely could not 
earn her keep, so her parents wouldn't 
allow it. 

Lorna left home as soon as she was 
out of school, but not Mom. After all, 
she was handicapped. Her parents 
felt she would never be able to cope 
with the big world so, in an effort to 
protect her, she was not afforded the 
opportunity to even try. 

Then one day in the late 1920s, 
Will Upton hired a young man from 
Stockton, California probably to help 
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him with the fish traps. What a striking 
figure this six-foot young man must 
have been. Exactly how the romance 
between Dad and Mom started isn’t 
known, but she did say that she “sent 
away for a diet.” And it must have 
worked as photos from the period 
show her to be very slim. She said her 
mother thought she would die from 
losing so much weight. 

Soon, announcements in the local 
papers told ofbridal showers for Mom. 
She made a scrapbook of all the cards 
she received and she noted all the 
gifts — mostly Depression era glass, as 
it later became known, and luncheon 
cloths. 

On November 28, 1931, Irene Upton 
and William Scott were married in 
Oregon City, Oregon. It isn’t clear 
why they chose to wed so far away 
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from home. But they returned to the 
lower Columbia and began to build 
their home. Unfortunately, it was 
probably the Depression that nipped 
that project in the bud and the home 
was never completed. Dad then took 
a job in Wenatchee, Washington and 
they moved there about 1933. 

Mom found the hot, dry climate 
of Wenatchee very different than 
the Washington coast. The area bred 
rattlesnakes that terrified her. After 
listening to a friend tell about finding 
a rattler in her cupboard, she had a 
terrible nightmare about a rattlesnake 
being coiled up on the foot of the bed. 
Even asleep, her only thought was to 
flee, which she did by climbing over 
my dad to get to the door. Dad caught 
her before she fell, but being fully con- 
vinced of the danger, she clawed and 
scratched his face before he could get 
her awake. His explanation of how his 
face looked was a story in itself! Letters 
and photos that Mom sent home to her 
parents during this time hint at a bit of 
homesickness. It was, after all, her first 
time away from family. 


Mr. AND Mrs. Scot1r 

Mom settled into married life with 
everything apparently going well for 
her. She survived Wenatchee (rattle- 
snakes and all) and she and Dad came 
back to Altoona and then to Astoria 
in 1935. 

By 1936, they moved to a rental 
house on NE 24th Avenue in Portland. 
And now, after six years of marriage, 
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THE NEWLYWEDS 
BILL AND IRENE SCOTTI. 


Mom became pregnant. Nothing 
was ever said or written about how 
she coped with pregnancy. After all, 
one didn’t talk about such things. But 
considering that polio left her right 
side weakened and her right leg about 
an inch shorter than her left, being 
pregnant must have been difficult. 
Walking was difficult, even with the 
cane that Dad gave her, without the 
added weight of a baby. 

But, however difficult it may have 
been for her, Iarrived in perfect health 
on May 15, 1937, at Emanuel Hospital in 
Portland. And Aunt Lorna, now living 
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“BONNIE AND CLYDE” 
BILL AND IRENE AT THE JAPANESE 
TEA GARDEN, GOLDEN GATE PaRK, 
SAN FRANCISCO. CA. 1935 


in Portland too, came every day to help 
with my care. 

As was her way, Mom completed 
a beautiful baby book and photo 
album, both of which I treasure to 
this day. She starched and ironed my 
little dresses, kept an excellent house 
and cooked good meals. If Mom was 
handicapped, her accomplishments 
certainly belied the fact. Undoubtedly 
because polio struck at such a tender 
age, she could always figure a way to 
accomplish a task even if it was not 
in a conventional manner. If it meant 
pulling up a chair to the ironing board 
and ironing on her knees, so be it. The 
end result looked the same as standing 
and ironing. 
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When I turned three, we moved to 
a larger home on N. Holland Street. A 
fully furnished rental, Mom worried 
about something getting soiled or 
damaged since “it wasn’t hers.” She 
must have been a landlords dream! 
The effects of the Depression lingered 
and making ends meet was a struggle. 
Dad earned some at the shipyards, but 
when Mom droppeda breadboard that 
broke her left foot — her good foot as 
she called it — there was no money for 
a doctor. That foot caused her a good 
deal of pain in later years and made 
walking even more difficult. 

Nineteen forty-one found us in a 
rental house on N. Borthwick Street. 
When Pearl Harbor was bombed, we 
witnessed the local Japanese grocer 
running for his life down Borthwick 
Street with the authorities running 
close behind. It’s an image that says 
much about the times. 

By the time I started school in 1942, 
Dad drove a long distance truck for 
Consolidated Freightways and they 
purchased a home on N. Montana 
Street in Portland for $2,500. 

Dad avoided the draft by taking off 
to Alaska and apparently forgot to send 
money home. Mom, even with no work 
experience, obtained a clerical job at 
City Hall with her cousin, Virginia. 
That job opportunity was likely only 
available because of the war effort. In 
peacetime, a man would have filled 
the position. 

A bigger chore for Mom than the job 
itself was getting to the job. She could 
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take public transit, but only trolley 
buses, as they sat low to the ground 
so she could negotiate that first step. 
But, a neighbor worked at the Court 
House next door to City Hall, so she 
rode with him, and his wife baby-sat 
me after school. 

Dad returned in about 1946 and 
apparently all was forgiven. In 1947, 
they purchased a home for $4,500 in 
the suburbs of Portland — way out 
east on N. E. 77th Avenue. Relatives 
living in North Portland expressed 
amazement that we wanted to move 
way out there just “one tree this side 
of Mt. Hood.” (Today, in 2006, this 
location is considered “close in.”) 

By 1949, Dad’s wanderlust reap- 
peared and this time the separation 
led to divorce. So after 19 years of mar- 
riage, Mom wasleft witha twelve-year- 
old to support, no family members in 
a position to assist financially and no 
job opportunities. Tough times were 
coming. 


MAKING ENDS MEET 

After Dad left; Mom applied for 
Welfare. A humiliating situation for 
such a proud woman, but far better 
than starving. As I recall, it wasn’t 
easy to qualify for Welfare in 1949. A 
caseworker scrutinized your situation 
and then returned each month, unan- 
nounced, to be sure the granted $135 
per month wasn’t being squandered, 
Not much chance of that when $45 of 
it went to the mortgage payment. 
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THE AUTHOR AND HER MOTHER, 
JULY 1937 


Mom did what she could to make 
ends meet. She took in washing and 
ironing for a family of six. The family 
owned the local grocery store and the 
man wore white shirts every day. So 
their laundry included seven white 
shirts to be starched and perfectly 
ironed. She accomplished all this with 
a wringer washer in the basement and 
outside lines for drying. And, because 
her welfare check would be reduced 
by the amount she earned, she hid her 
meager earning from the authorities 
Those earnings made a difference 
in how well we ate by the end of the 
month. 

Having no handicapped programs 
to offer services left Mom totally 
dependent on relatives for many 
needs including transportation. (The 
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Americans with Disabilities Act wasn’t 
signed into law until 1990, two years 
after her death.) 

Atleast the local grocery store deliv- 
ered for free, and milk and other dairy 
products were delivered to the door. 

In about 1950, Dad’s sister, and her 
husband stopped by to see me. Mom 
was so struck with fear that they had 
come to take me away, she told me to 
hide in the basement and be very quiet. 
Many years later, she found they had 
no intention of taking me, but fear can 
easily take over when youre looking at 
an uncertain future. 

The Welfare checks stopped in the 
summer months when I turned thir- 
teen, so income came from whatever 
I could earn (which wasn’t much). 
Thankfully, Mom’s Aunt Clara and my 
Aunt Lorna helped some. 

When I graduated from high school, 
Welfare reduced Mom’s allotment by 
half, leaving me the task of earning 
the other half. My clerk’s job at U.S. 
Bank earned us more money than we 
had seen for some time, but certainly, 
nothing left over for luxuries. 

After television came to Portland 
in the 1950s, Aunt Clara, a janitor for 
Farmers Insurance, spent her entire 
Christmas bonus to give usa TV set in 
about 1954. What a wondrous thing for 
Mom. It was her window to the world. 


ALONE AGAIN 
As always happens, children grow 
up and take flight, leaving an empty 
nest. This happened to Mom in 1957 


when I married. Although she never 
complained, being alone presented 
more challenges. My purchase of a 
car in 1956 was a nice luxury for Mom, 
though she never learned to drive. Her 
weakened right side meant she could 
not navigate the pedals and cars were 
mostly manual shift then. But when I 
left home, so did the car, taking with it 
some of Mom’s freedom. But children 
often fail to fly well and end up coming 
back to the nest. This happened to me 
after only four years of marriage. But, 
a wonderful event happened during 
those four years. My son Jeffrey arrived 
in 1960. Soin 1962, returned home to 
Mom with a one-year-old son, a bank 
clerk’s job with a $290 a month wage 
and $100 a month in child support. 
At age fifty-four, Mom found herself 
back in the business of childcare and 
cooking for a family. To make matters 
worse, she put her dog to sleep, gave 
up her home, and lost her income from 
Welfare. Since my house was the newer 
of our two homes; the decision to pool 
our assets and live at my house was a 
very logical option, but also a heart 
wrenching one. 

So, Mom again faced another life 
change and another challenge. How 
could she take care of a one-year-old 
all day when she couldn't even pick 
him up? But as always, she found a 
way. To get into his high chair, Jeff 
soon learned to crawl up into Nana’s 
lap and then over to the high chair. 
And when it came to potty training, a 
similar procedure worked for that too. 
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Jeffsoon became the light of Mom’s 
eyes. No child could ask for a more 
loving and caring grandmother. She 
read to him, played with him and was 
the best Nana a guy could ever have. 
And her chocolate cakes were always a 
hit at his school functions. In addition, 
she saw to it that each “A” was rewarded 
with cream puffs. 

For the next twenty years, she 
continued in the role of “mom” while 
Iearned a living for us. And although 
we sometimes found the arrangement 
difficult, in the end, it worked. Jeff 
became a responsible young man 
working in the electronics field and 
was all too soon off on his own. 

So at age seventy-four, Mom again 
felt the pain of the empty nest. She 
continued to Live with me and insisted 
on doing her part, as she called it, even 
when it became extremely difficult. 
Finally, one day, she took abad falland 
never recovered sufficiently to walk 
again. So, as always, she found another 
way to do things. 

She found she could crawl on her 
knees with athletic knees pads and 
carry needed items by placing them on 
a tea cart and pushing it ahead of her. 
She even insisted on cooking on her 
knees. The old saying “where’s there’s 
a will, there’s a way” was more than 
Moms motto, it became her way oflife. 


THE TWILIGHT YEARS 
Aging wasn’t kind to Mom. 
Although never diagnosed with post- 


Polio syndrome, her body began to 
fail. And the addition of arthritis only 
added to her misery. Tasks became 
increasingly difficult and she spent 
more time now resting in her chair. 
But strong-willed and determined as 
ever, she always insisted on “starting 
dinner” (even if that meant just tak- 
ing something from the freezer to the 
counter). 

Now confined to home, her world 
became very small. Stairs, always a 
challenge for her, became impossible. 
Earlier, she navigated stairways in the 
house on her knees after Jeff installed 
double banisters. When finally forced 
to give up her upstairs bedroom, her 
last crumb of independence was gone. 

But her spirits were generally intact. 
She loved looking at all the photo 
albums she made over the years and 
repeatedly asked me to get them for 
her. And even with failing eyesight, 
she still enjoyed reading and doing the 
daily crossword puzzle. 

In the afternoons, she would 
struggle into her chair to rest a while. 
Most likely, she had, while crawling, 
vacuumed the carpet or dusted the 
furniture. Idle hands, you know. On 
one of those afternoons, as she was 
just getting settled into her chair, the 
doorbell rings. Mom overcame the 
many challenges in her life and in the 
process earned the admiration of all 
who knew and loved her. In our eyes, 
she will always stand tall. 
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My CHILDHOOD HOME 
by Stanley Simson 


Y EARLIEST CHILDHOOD memo- 
ries are centered around our fam- 
ily home which was located on 38th 
street in the Upper Town region of 
Astoria. Mother’s parents purchased 
the classic Victorian style house in 1919 
for $1,800 with the seller taking back 
a note in that amount. By renting out 
the main floor, while occupying only 
the upstairs rooms, they were able to 
pay it offin just forty months. Mother’s 
father died in 1931 and after my par- 
ent’s marriage in 1932, and with my 
grandmother’s blessing, they decided 
to make that home their own as well. 
According to real estate listings, the 
house was built in 1885. The ground 
level was an unfinished basement 
with a dirt floor. The second and third 
levels, which were the living quarters, 
had ten-foot ceilings and beautiful 
wood trim moldings throughout. A 
fourth level attic was accessed via 
a steep stairwell off the third level 
hallway. The house had a total of 
five bedrooms and one and a half 
baths. Although the house most likely 
featured the up-to-date amenities for 
that time when it was constructed, 
there was considerable functional 
obsolescence by my time in residence 
approximately sixty years later. The 
most noticeable was that there was no 
“set-and-forget” automated central 


heating system. Each bedroom, the 
kitchen, and the dining room had their 
own independent wood-fired space 
heaters that required human interven- 
tion to start and to maintain the fire. 
The wood-fired kitchen stove served 
the functions of cooking and baking, 
a hot water heater, in addition to space 
heating the kitchen and an adjoining 
bedroom. The third level bedroom 
heaters were rarely used because to do 
so required packing wood, newspaper, 
and kindling up to the third level, start- 
ing the fire and waiting for the heater 
to warm the room. Unless you were 
prepared to interrupt your sleep to 
maintain the fire during the night, the 
room would once again be unheated 
when you awoke the next morning. 
The alternative we chose most often 
was to streak from the heated kitchen 
through an unheated hallway, up a 
long stairway, then through another 
unheated hallway to an unheated 
bedroom before jumping into bed 
and pulling up the covers.... to be 
reversed in the morning dash back to 
the kitchen. An occasional alternative 
was to filla rubber hot water “bottle” to 
accompany you to bed. Although the 
winters were generally relatively mild 
my older sisters, who shared one of the 
third level bedrooms, claimed to have 
encountered ice on the inside of their 
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windows. Considering that there was 
no insulation in the walls or ceiling, 
that the window glass was single pane 
and that the bedroom was unheated... 
strengthened the credibility of their 
claim. Surprisingly the attic was rela- 
tively comfortable due to heat radiated 
from the exposed brick chimney which 
passed through on its way from the sec- 
ond level kitchen to the roof. To pro- 
vide enough fuel for the Winter season 
my parents would order twelve cords 
of wood in the early Summer (a cord 
has an enclosed volume measuring 
8'x4'x4'). Dad would split most into 
pieces to a size that would fit within 
the kitchen stove firebox. The wood 
was stacked to air-dry outdoors during 
the Summer months before bringing it 
into the basement. My primary role in 
the shared family chores was to haul 
firewood up from the basement to the 
large wood storage box located near 
the kitchen stove on a timely basis 
(i.e., not at my convenience) in order 
to keep the fire fueled. Whenever I 
was engrossed in outdoor play when 
Mother called and it wasn’t mealtime, 
I knew the wood box was empty. The 
heated kitchen was the center of our 
daily activities. Mother was typically 
the first one up in the morning to fire 
up the stove and the last to retire in 
the evening thereby ensuring at least 
one heated room throughout the day. 

The attic was used by my grandpar- 
ents as a storage area. The roof pitch 
was very steep such that there was a 
large area in the center that was avail- 


able to use without fear of bumping 
your head against the underside of 
the roof. There was a dormer facing 
the front of the house with a window 
that provided some natural light. 
My older sisters enjoyed rummaging 
through some of the trunks to uncover 
old-fashioned clothing and shoes. 
I remember coming across some 
Christmas tree ornaments that were 
miniature candle holders with an “al- 
ligator” style mounting clip to attach 
it to a tree branch. Given the extreme 
risk of an open flame within a dry tree 
exploding into fire makes me wonder 
if they were ever actually used. One 
year my sisters used that attic to host 
a Halloween party for their neighbor- 
hood friends. An ideal setting. 

Our Dad was serving in the Coast 
Guard on board a ship [United States 
Lighthouse Service Tender Rose] that 
maintained navigation buoys and 
supplied remote lighthouses. He was 
an extraordinary handyman who was 
able to maintain and repair almost 
anything whether it be mechanical, 
electrical or structural in nature. I 
remember him building our detached 
garage and re-shingling the steeply 
pitched house roof which was over 
thirty feet up. In 1952 after our grand- 
mother died and my older sisters had 
begun graduating from high school 
my parents started looking ahead to 
when the two of them would become 
“empty nesters” in that house. Given 
its multilevel design together with its 
functional obsolescence, and given 
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Dad’s resourcefulness, they had a 
plan drawn up for a new, smaller, 
single level house to be built on site 
utilizing materials from tearing down 





CARL SIMSON ON THE DECK 
OF THE ROSE. 
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the existing one. Dad completed 
the concrete foundation for the new 
house that fit within the footprint of 
the existing one. Prior to the start of 
the dismantling of the existing house, 
Mother had second thoughts about 
the project and they instead looked 
for and bought a replacement home 
several blocks away. Although I have 
no doubts that Dad could have and 
would have completed the project, 
my sense is that Mother, having lived 
in that house for over thirty years, 
had too many emotional attachments 
locked up in it to see it torn down. 
The house went through several suc- 
ceeding owners in which the house 
fell into an extreme state of disrepair 
before a contractor purchased the 
house for use as his own. He not only 
corrected the deferred maintenance 
but undertook the necessary major 
renovation to bring the interior design 
and functionality up to the current-day 
comfort and building standards. He 
did it all with minimal impact to the 
classic Victorian exterior design. An 
admirable achievement. 

Whenever I make my infrequent 
visits to Astoria I never fail to stop by 
my childhood neighborhood and view 
that old Victorian, now over (130) years 
old, that is so much a part of so many 
of my childhood memories. 

Stanley’s parents were Carl and Helen 
Simson. His maternal grandparents were 
Olaf and Malla Stenvaag. The house is 
located at 837 38th Street in Uppertown 
Astoria. 
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STANLEY SIMSON WITH HIS TWO SISTERS; JOYCE ON THE LEFT AND LOIS, ON 
THE RIGHT, HIS MOTHER HELEN STENVAAG SIMSON, AND GRANDMOTHER 
MALLA STENVAAG ( IN THE DOORWAY). 
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“MOHLNAV AHL AO ASALUNOD ADVAT 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
ASTORIA CHAPTER 


by Sue Glen 


(7 HE ASTORIA CHAPTER was orga- 

Tea in February 1920 and received 
their charter in February 1921. Charter 
members were: 


Maud Taylor, 

Nora Baker Skyles 

Lena E. Smith 

Lillian H. Leinenweber 
Maria Louise Carruthers 
Clara Cynthia Munson 
Gertrude M. Finch 
Caroline Julia Shaw 

Zoe Allen 

Mignon Allen Cellars 
Susan Bennett Tyler 
Alice B. Elofson 

May A. Roberts 

Helen Smith Stossmeister 
Minnie Maude Smith Higgins 
Carrie Warren Lester 
Marion L. Warren 

Myra A. Ziegler 

Clara Colwell Gilpin, 
Lenora M. Hoover 

Stella Hustler Glendenning 
Maude Van Dusen Allen 
Winifred M. Van Dusen. 


Over the years, the chapter has 
been responsible for providing and 
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marking many of the historical sites 
in the area. They raised funds to place 
a gravestone at the burial site of Mr. 
Cullaby for whom the lake and county 
park are named, by publishing a book 
ofnewspaper articles about Warrenton 
written by Marcella Lindsey that had 
been in the Columbia Press and Daily 
Astorian. 

By 1921, a committee was formed to 
mark the Salt Cairn and Fort Clatsop. 

March 14, 1922, a marker, made by 
the Manual Training Department at 
Astoria High School, was placed at the 
west end ofthe Lewis and Clark Bridge 
to show the location of Fort Clatsop. 
It was repainted and reset in 1926 
because of road work and remained 
until replacement in 1930. 

In June 1923, working with the cura- 
tor of the Oregon Historical Society, 
they obtained a deed fora ten-foot plot 
of ground and placed a bronze marker 
at the “end of the trail” at Ecola Camp. 
This marker has disappeared. 

Working with the Kiwanis in 1926, 
plans were made to erect amonument 
recognizing Astoria’s importance. 
On October 6, 1930, they placed a 
bronze marker ona 2 ton rock at the 
southwest corner of City Hall, now 
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the Heritage Museum, to mark the 
site of the Astor party’s trading post 
the named Astoria in honor of their 
benefactor, John Jacob Astor. The 
plaque declares: 





“The Site of the Original Settlement of Astoria. 
Erection of a fort was begun April 12, 1811 
by the thirty-three members of the Astor 
party who sailed around Cape Horn in the ship 
Tonquin and established here the famous fur- 
trading post which was the first American (U.S.} 
settlement west of the Rocky Mountains. Placed 
by Astoria Chapter D.A.R. October 6, 1924.” 








On October 11, 1927, Mrs. C.P. 
Ziegler was elected chairwoman of 
the DAR committee in charge of 
the city museum collection. People 
were asked to donate or loan items of 
historical interest for the collection 
being assembled for a city museum. 
The Astoria newspaper ran an article 
October 15, announcing the DAR’s 
active participation in a movement to 
found an institution for the preserva- 
tion of historic and pioneer relics. 
Pacific Planning made and donated 
the first museum case, painted by 
Charles Dodge and J.A. Buchanan. 
Mr. Buchanan volunteered to serve 
as curator. The case was placed in the 
corridor ofthe courthouse, as residents 
said City Hall was not a fireproof 
building. The minutes did not give a 
list of the items donated, but in 1945, 
they mention that “the items are aloan 
and must never leave Astoria.” 

The members marked the site of 
the Pioneer Church on Clatsop Plains 


in February 1928 and presented the 
church with an American flag and in 
1929, a standard for it. This marker and 
standard have also disappeared. 

With Astoria’s acquisition of the 
Flavel House, the chapter donated 
and had installed by Snow Electric, 
the chandelier in the dining room. On 
May 27, 1952, the ladies adjourned their 
meeting to visit the newly installed 
chandelier as well as the pictures of 
Mrs. Polly Bell’s Aunt Liza and Uncle 
George and the hooked rug for the 
hearth by Mrs. C.W. Laughlin at the 
Flavel House. Although these items 
were on loan without a particular 
time limit, Otto Owen, of the Clatsop 
County Historical Society said in 1959 
that a card would be placed inthe room 
denoting the loan. 

In 1958, the chapter placed a bronze 
marker at the site of the first post office 
west of the Rocky Mountains. This 
marker is located on 15th Street. 

In the 1930s an evergreen tree was 
planted by the chapter in Shively 
Park. In 2004. a red maple was planted 
behind the Custom House and in 2005 
a sapling from the Minute Man maple 
was also planted there. 

The grave at Mountainview 
Memorial Cemetery in Forest Grove, 
of Ruth Gannett McMillan, daughter 
of Revolutionary War soldier, Joseph 
Gannett, was marked by the chapter 
in 1976 and repaired in 2008. Joseph 
Gannett was a Minuteman in the 
Battle of Bunker Hill and was the 
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Patriot ancestor of past member 
Marjorie Larson. 

In 1979, the Willapa Chapter was 
disbanded and members from Pacific 
County, WA joined the Chapter as 
did members from the Tillamook 
chapter several years ago. The Chapter 
currently has sixty-three members and 
several applications pending. Eight 
members of the chapter transferred 
to help form the “Ocian [sic] in View” 
Chapter in Ocean Park, Washington. 

Currently, the chapter sponsors 
and maintains children’s libraries 
at Columbia Memorial Hospital 
and Seaside Providence Hospital. 
Following the formation of the Ocian 
[sic] in View Chapter, the Astoria 
chapter dropped the library at the 
Ilwaco Hospital. 

Programs are presented on flag eti- 
quette at local schools anda flag retire- 
ment program is held each June 14th at 
the historic area of Fort Stevens State 
Park. DAR flags are also placed on past 
members’ graves at Oceanview and 
Evergreen Cemeteries on Memorial 
Day. Members also place a wreath as 
part of the program at Oceanview on 
Memorial Day. 

In the fall of each year, packets of 
information are distributed to sev- 
enteen area schools regarding several 
essay contests and the opportunity 
for a graduating senior to be selected 
for the Good Citizen Award through 
the chapter and national organization. 
Many of the contests are also avail- 
able to homeschoolers. Scholarships 
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are available through the national 
organization. 

Members provide the supplies for 
coffee, tea, hot chocolate, sugar, and 
creamer for the visiting troops at 
Camp Rilea as these items are not in 
the budget for the facility. 

In 2013, the chapter placed a marker 
on the grave of Edward Cullaby at the 
south end of Cullaby Lake County 
Park. As of yet, the marker has not 
been credited by the National Society 
as a picture of the grave with the 
original white cross hasn’t been found. 

They also assisted in placing the 
marker at the grave of Judge John 
Buchanan, author of the words of 
the Oregon State song, “Oregon, My 
Oregon.” 

In 2019 they will place a bench in the 
new park at the Westport ferry landing 
in commemoration of the timbers sup- 
plied for the frigate “Old Ironsides” by 
the mill once located there. 

Each year, American flags that have 
become unusable are collected from 
the community and disposed of at 
Fort Stevens historical area on June 
14th, Flag Day. 

The motto of the organization 
is “God, Home, and Country.” 
Membership is open to any woman 18 
or older whose ancestry can be traced 
to an individual who is some way aided 
the colonials in the Revolutionary 
War. Members of the chapter will 
assist anyone, upon acquiring mem- 
bership, in tracing their ancestry. te 
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From the Portrait and Biographical Record of Western Oregon 


CHARLES WILSON 
submitted by Patrick Kearney 


HAT PART OF Russia known as 
Finland has been the native home 
of some of the most industrious, 
enterprising and respected residents of 
Clatsop County. Noteworthy among 
this number is Charles Wilson, a 
prominent and popular citizen of 
Astoria. Endowed with mechanical 
ingenuity and skill, he has developed 
his natural tastes and talents in that 
line and has been identified with the 
building up of many of the foremost 
industries of this part of the state. 
He was born May 7, 1861, in Gamla 
Carleby, Finland, which was also 
the birthplace of his father, Wilhelm 
Kankkonen. His paternal grandfather, 
Gustav Kankkonen, a native of Gamla 
Carleby, was master of a vessel, and 
while on a voyage was drowned in 
the North Sea; his ship having been 
wrecked. 

Learning the miller’s trade when 
young, Wilhelm Kankkonen built a 
flouring mill at Pyhajaki, and operated 
it for anumber of years, giving it up ata 
time of great financial depression. He 
subsequently worked as a contractor 
and carpenter, and also as a ship- 
builder, resuming work in which he 
had previously been engaged. As a boy 
and youth, he was an expert in the use 


of tools of all kinds, and when but eigh- 
teen years old built a full-rigged ship. 
He still resides in Finland, a hale and 
hearty man of seventy-six years. Heisa 
man of great integrity and a consistent 
member of the Lutheran Church. He 
married Breta Ripe [Riippa], who was 
born in Kalvia, Finland, sixty-seven 
years ago, and of the eight children 
born of their union, six are living, four 
being residents of America, namely: 
Charles, the special subject of this 
sketch, has had his surname changed 
from Kankkonen to Wilson; Franz, 
of Astoria; Fritzof, a carpenter and 
builder, of Astoria; and Milga, wife 
of Leander Lebeck, of Astoria. Franz 
Kankkonen served in the army of 
Finland for three years and subse- 
quently assisted in the building of the 
government railway through Finland, 
being the mechanical engineer in its 
construction. Immigrating to Oregon 
in 1893, he has since been associated 
in business with his brother Charles 
as a contractor and boatbuilder and 
is general foreman of the Fishermen’s 
Union Company. 

Brought up in his native land, and 
attending school in his earlier years, 
Charles Wilson began to learn the 
trade of a boatbuilder when twelve 
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sorbet THULE! 


THE FOLLOWING WAS WRITTEN BY PATRICK KEARNEY’S GRANDMOTHER MaRrTHA ESTER WILS 
AS 1AM THE BABY IN MY MOTHER'S LAP. ELLEN IS SITTING BY MY MOTHER. My FATHERIS SI 
ON THE PORCH RAILING IS MY AUNT LENA AND THE MAN STANDING NEAR MY FATHER IS | 
WHERE Dr. BECKMAN AND HIS FAMILY LIVED. I DON’T REMEMBER THEM, AS THEY MOVE 
APARTMENT WAS USED BY MY MOTHER FOR HER HOUSE PLANTS—LOTS OF SUN. TE 
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ON KEARNEY. OUR HOME WAS BUILT IN THE LATE 1890S. THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN IN 1900, 
TTING NEAR THE WINDOW. I[ THINK JALMAR IS SITTING NEXT TO HIM. THE WOMAN SITTING 
JNCLE JOHN — MY MOTHER'S SISTER AND BROTHER. THERE WAS AN APARTMENT UPSTAIRS 
:D TO CALIFORNIA AND WE THEN USED THE ENTIRE HOUSE. THE ROUNDED PART OF THE 

[E FLAG WAS FLOWN FREQUENTLY. THE OTHERS IN THE PICTURE ARE NEIGHBORS. 
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years old, afterward working for his 
father and uncle a number of years. 
Coming to America in 1879, he lived 
a short time in Muskegon, Mich., and 
was subsequently employed in lum- 
bering and building in White Cloud, 
Mich. Migrating to Oregon in 1883, he 
helped build the old Washington can- 
nery in Astoria, now owned by Tallant 
& Grant, and then embarked in the 
fishing business. Having his own nets, 
he has since fished more or less every 
season, except in the year 1902, when 
he erected the Taylor school building 
and built the launch, Elk. He is a man 
of executive ability and was one of 
the organizers of the Fishermen’s 
Cooperative Packing Company of 
Astoria, of which he has been the presi- 
dent, and one of the directors, since its 
incorporation. This company erected 
the Union Fishermen’s Cooperative 
cannery, and also built a warehouse, 
and the net racks in Upper Town. In 
1887 Mr. Wilson began working at 
his trade of a boat builder, and in one 
winter built thirty-five fishing boats 
and two gasoline launches. He has also 
carried ona good business in contract- 
ing and building, as a senior member 
of the firm of Wilson Brothers taking 
all kinds of building contracts. In 
1893, Mr. Wilson, accompanied by his 
family, visited his old home in Finland 
and after spending nine months with 
his parents and friends, returned to 
Astoria. 


Mr. Wilson married, in Astoria, 
Susan Niemela, who was born in 
Finland, and came to this country 
with her father, Olaf Niemela, when 
but six years old. Her parents settled in 
Clatskanie, Ore., where Mr. Niemela is 
still engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson are the parents of 
six children, namely: Fritzof, Jalmar, 
Fannie, Ellen, Martha, and Adolph. 
Politically Mr. Wilson is a strong 
Prohibitionist. In the spring of 1903, 
he was appointed councilman from 
the First Ward, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. Jalstrom, 
and is a member of the committees 
on wharves, waterfronts, health, and 
police. He is a member of the Finnish 
Brotherhood, and of the Fishermen’s 
Union. He belongs to the Finnish 
Lutheran Church. 3 

Note: The Wilsons had more children 
after this article was written, Arthur, 
Dorothy, Matt, Virginia (Bebu) and 
John Charles died on November 22, 
1918. Jalmar, who was in the army, 
was brought home from France to run 
the ship yard. The yard closed after it 
lost the contract for the construction of 
the Astoria ferry Tourist No. 3. Susan 
Wilson died in 1944. The Wilson house, 
which had the address 145 Lincoln was 
torn down in the 1950s at the direction 


of Martha and Ellen. 

Chapman Publishing Company. Portrait 
and Biographical Record of Western Oregon 
Containing Original Sketches of many well- 
known Citizens of the Past and Present. 
Chicago: Chapman Publishing Company, 
1904. 
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VIC AND FANNY SEEBORG’S CHILDREN 


by Lawrence Victor Seeborg 


JOHN EDWIN SEEBORG 
1918-2002 

OHN E. SEEBORG, and his brother, 
Arvid, were born January 12, 1918, in 
Kelso, Washington. Vic and Fanny’s 
twins were the only Seeborg chil- 
dren not born in Astoria. Later in the 
year, Vic and Fanny decided farming 
was not for them and moved back to 
Astoria. John claims that the real 
reason they moved from their farm 
was that they were told children were 
born only one at a time in the city! If 
true, the move wasa fortuitous one, for 
Vic and Fanny’s last six children may 
have turned out to be at least a dozen 
in more fertile farmland surroundings. 
John’s childhood at the “big house” 

is filled with fond memories, many 
of which he has documented in his 
family history. Christmas was an 
especially exciting time. The job of 
going into the nearby woods for a fir 
tree was the responsibility of the oldest 
boys and the “trimming of the tree” 
was usually done by the girls. This 
was followed by growing anticipation 
as the “countdown” to Christmas 
Eve commenced and the number of 
gifts under the tree grew larger. Santa 
arrived after dark on Christmas Eve 
and, after his departure, the presents 


were opened. John recalls that just 
as important as the gifts received, 
was the count of the number of gifts 
received with all of his brothers and 
sisters vying for the unofficial honor 
of “most presents received.” In the 
waning excitement, Vic and Fanny 
left for Christmas Eve services at the 
Finnish Apostolic Lutheran Church 
but didn’t insist that their excited 
children accompany them. 

As with many of the Seeborg chil- 
dren, John and his twin brother, Arvid, 
didn’t have far to go when they started 
first-grade classes. Taylor School was 
just across the playground from the 
Seeborg home. While their ages would 
have normally dictated a mid-term, 
January 1924, start in school for them, 
they were invited to start a week or 
two after classes had already begun 
the previous fall. John suspects this 
invitation may have been due, in part, 
to the noise Arvid and he was mak- 
ing outside the classrooms in early 
September while some of their slightly 
older playmates were hard at work in 
their classrooms. 

After four years at Taylor School, it 
was closed and John and Arvid entered 
fifth grade at the new Capt. Robert 
Gray School, where they joined older 
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brother, Eddie, and sister, Helen. John 
and Arvid’s activities took different 
paths as Arvid became more involved 
in sports while John concentrated 
on his studies and earning spending 
money as a newspaper delivery boy. 
Fond memories include winning an 
Astorian Budget subscription sales 
contest and a “windfall” profit when an 
over-allotment of Sunday Oregonians 
was sold at a quick profit. 

John entered high school when he 
and brother Arvid began classes as 
sophomores at Astoria High School 
in September 1932. John was elected 
president of his junior class and was 
kept busy on the school newspaper, 
as editor in his junior year and sports 
editor in his senior year. John’s sports 
editor position enabled him to gain 
admission to the press box at the 
Oregon high school state basketball 
tournament, something his older 
brother, Eddie, as sports editor, had 
done several years earlier. 

John’s high school summer vaca- 
tions often found him swimming from 
the docks on the Astoria waterfront 
where the gillnet fishing boats were 
moored. The ladders used by the 
fishermen to climb from their boats 
to the docks above were also used by 
John and his fellow swimmers. One of 
their favorite games was to drop acan 
lid into the water and then dive after 
it looking for the reflection of sunlight 
on the shiny lid as it fluttered down- 
ward in the water. When John and his 
friends were in an especially adventur- 


ous mood, they joined hands and took 
arunning jump off the dock—without 
their swimming trunks! This stunt 
never failed to attract the attention 
of the women working at the nearby 
Union Fish Cannery. John graduated 
from high school in May of 1936 and, 
finding steady work difficult to obtain 
in the depth of the depression, he 
enlisted in the Army and was soon 
stationed at Schofield Barracks in 
Hawaii. When his two-year hitch was 
completed, he returned to Astoria but 
enlisted in the Air Corps in 1941 when 
World War II in Europe intensified. 
John served as a personnel officer in 
the Air Corps during the war, rising 
to the rank of Chief Warrant Officer. 
While stationed at the headquarters 
of the Air Corps Officer Candidate 
School in Miami Beach, Florida, he 
met Jane Faircloth and they were mar- 
ried on August 30, 1942. Jane’s younger 
sister Lea served as maid of honor 
and Arnold, John’s brother, as best 
man. Faircloth-Seeborg family ties 
were later strengthened when Arnold 
married Lea in 1945. Just a little over 
a year after John and Jane’s marriage, 
their first daughter, Suzanne, was 
born on October 1, 1943. Their second 
daughter, Kirsten (Kitt), was born on 
March 9, 1959. 

When the war ended, John started 
his business career in Florida with 
the McCrory Company, a nation- 
wide dime-store corporation. After 
about three years, he was attracted 
to the insurance business and fol- 
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lowed that trail until it brought him to 
Oregon. He established an office in 
Astoria and, some years later, moved 
to McMinnville, Oregon. There, 
he retired after twenty-six years as 
manager and owner of a State Farm 
Insurance agency. 

In1998, John completed a history of 
his life entitled, A Finn From Astoria. 
Init, he describes many childhood ad- 
ventures, his service in the military, his 
marriage to Jane and his professional 
life. A copy of this 158-page history was 
placed in the archives of the Clatsop 
County Historical Society in Astoria, 
Oregon. 

John liked to play the harmonica. 
When visitors came, he was quick to 
give them a sampling of his musical 
skills. Quite possibly, his Finnish 
ancestry was the root cause of these 
demonstrations, as the harmonica 
is a favored musical instrument in 
Finland. 

John and Jane were very active in 
the Presbyterian Church; John serving 
on the Session as an Elder for fifteen 
years and a Deacon for six years. Jane 
also served as an Elder for three years. 
John was a member of the Kiwanis for 
many years and later helped organize 
a retired State Farm agents group for 
the five states of the Pacific Northwest. 

John died November 10, 2002, from 
the complications of stomach cancer. 
Jane followed him six years later when 
she died on November 26, 2008, after a 
stroke and a bout with cancer. Friends 
and family remember John for his 
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enthusiasm for life and a great sense 
of humor. 


ARNOLD WALFRED SEEBORG 
1920-2003 

Arnold W. Seeborg was born 
February 20, 1920, and was the first 
child of Vic and Fanny to be born 
in the “Big House,” their home on 
Church Hill at 249 Columbia Avenue 
in the Uniontown section of Astoria. 
The Seeborg family had moved to a 
farm near Longview, Washington, 
after school was out in the spring of 
1916, but returned to Astoria in 1918 
when this farming venture failed to 
provide satisfactory results. 

Arnold enjoyed his boyhood years 
and recalls, “From my perspective, 
the folks couldn't have picked a better 
place to raise us than the Church Hill 
neighborhood. In addition to the view 
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below and to the north and west, it 
was a gateway to what then seemed 
like a huge forest or park up the hill 
from our house. We could go look 
for chipmunks, bake potatoes in the 
ground, play games, find Christmas 
trees, or just walk or run......We had 
good neighbors with dozens of chil- 
dren. Often, ten to twenty ofus played 
hide-and-go-seek and other games. 
We played baseball on the school 
grounds, football on the bluff, and war 
in the woods. We had the river and the 
bay, the lakes and the ocean for all 
sorts of activities.” 

Life inside the Seeborg home was 
also interesting. To Arnold, it was 
almost like living in a sorority or 
fraternity, with a mother and older 
sisters as housemothers! He recalls 
that “Dinners at the big house were 
generally quite formal. Horseplay was 
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not allowed and good manners were 
strictly enforced—The conversation 
was always lively, adults didn’t domi- 
nate the discussions, children got their 
chance to talk—The food was rarely 
fancy but always good, healthful and 
plentiful.” 

Arnold experienced many “adven- 
tures” in his young life. When trying to 
teach his younger brother, Kenny, how 
to drive, the car went momentarily 
out of control and Arnold was thrown 
into a telephone pole. Although badly 
bruised, he survived. On another oc- 
casion, while delivering papers with 
his brother, Eddie, they discovered a 
fire at Kallunki’s Department Store 
and were the first to turn in the alarm. 

Arnold completed the first and 
second grades at Taylor School and 
then attended Captain Robert Gray 
School for seven years before enter- 
ing Astoria High School. During 
these busy school years, he earned 
spending money by delivering papers, 
played basketball on Astoria’s YMCA 
team that competed in the Northwest 
YMCA League, was a student body 
president (ninth grade), and worked 
as a sports reporter for both his high 
school newspaper and the Evening 
Astorian-Budget. Arnold also worked 
at Union Fish during his summer vaca- 
tions, succeeding his brother John as 
“oil boy,” a six-day-a-week job selling 
gas, oil, and grease for the fishermen’s 
boats as wellas bluestone and tanbark 
for cleaning their gill nets. 
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After finishing high school, Arnold 
stayed home for a year to work and 
earn money for college. He entered the 
University of Oregon in the fall of 1939, 
however, a bout with appendicitis left 
him short of funds. His parents were 
surprised when he returned home 
early. However, Hannah provided the 
necessary $100 and Arnold was able to 
finish the school year. He then enlisted 
in the 249th Coast Artillery, a National 
Guard Regiment in Salem. Two years 
later, he was commissioned a Second 
Lieutenantin the Army Air Corps. He 
left for Europe in October 1942 and 
served in London, North Africa, and 
Italy until the end of the war in Europe 
in June 1945. 

While many important events 
occurred during Arnold’s World 
War II years, undoubtedly the most 
important of these was his 1942 trip 
to officer’s candidate school (OCS) in 
Miami Beach, Florida. There, he met 
his brother, John, who was stationed 
at OCS headquarters, John’s fiancée, 
Jane, and Jane’s sister, Lea Faircloth. 
At war’s end, Arnold soon returned 
to Lea’s home in Lakeland, Florida, 
where they were married September 
4, 1945. They moved to Eugene and 
he graduated from the University of 
Oregon, with brother Roy, in 1947. 

After working one year as news 
editor of the Hillsboro Argus, Arnold 
was recalled to active duty. The cold 
war was emerging and the threat of 
a shooting war was imminent. His 
assignments brought him to Orlando, 


Florida; Seattle, Washington; Detroit, 
Michigan; Montgomery, Alabama; 
Taegu, Korea; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Dayton, Ohio, and finally the nation’s 
capital for five years until his retire- 
ment as a Colonel on July 1, 1965. In 
addition to attending three military 
schools and colleges, he earned a 
master’s degree in journalism from 
the University of Utah. In late 1965, he 
became Dean of Students of the newly- 
formed Blue Mountain Community 
College in Pendleton, Oregon, where 
he worked until he retired for a second 
time twelve years later. 

He and Lea moved to the seaside 
community of Surf Pines on the 
Oregon coast just north of Seaside, 
where he was active in many com- 
munity and church activities. One very 
challenging position was the chair- 
manship of the Northwest Oregon 
Housing Association, a position he 
held for thirteen years until stepping 
down in1993. Other activities included 
board positions with the Surf Pines 
Homeowners Association, Columbia 
Memorial Hospital, Clatsop County 
Historical Society (CCHS) and the 
Peace Lutheran Church Council. 

After a marriage spanning forty- 
three years, Arnold’s wife, Lea, died 
March 5, 1989, following several sei- 
zures and strokes. Her death was 
followed in December 199s, by that 
of their forty-six-year-old son, Bobby, 
who had suffered from a severe case of 
diabetes since early childhood. 
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In 1998, Arnold sold his house in 
Surf Pines and purchased a condo- 
minium apartment in Astoria that had 
been built over the Columbia River. 
Not only did this relocation enable 
Arnold to return to live, once again, 
in his beloved hometown of Astoria, it 
also provided a maintenance-free resi- 
dence that facilitated his many cruise 
vacations to all parts of the world. 

After Lea’s death, Arnold began 
to travel more extensively to desti- 
nations around the world. He was 
sometimes accompanied on these trips 
by his daughter, Kay, and then, more 
frequently, by his dear friend, Doris 
Abrahamson. By the time Arnold 
started seeing Doris on a regular 
basis in early 1997, she was already 
acquainted with many other members 
of the Seeborg family and so did not 
hesitate when Arnold asked her to 
accompany him on a sightseeing tour. 
They took their first trip together, a 
cruise around South America, in 1997, 
and were frequent traveling compan- 
ions thereafter. 

Arnold always exhibited a strong 
sense of “family.” In 1984, he wrote 
an entertaining history of the Vic 
and Fanny Seeborg family that was 
published by the Clatsop County 
Historical Society. In 1994, he pub- 
lished the history of his own family. 
This book was written at son Bobby’s 
urging and dedicated to his wife, Lea. 

Arnold died on December 25, 2003, 
three days after open-heart surgery in 
Portland. 


Roy RUDOLPH SEEBORG 
1922-2002 

Roy R. Seeborg was born December 
13, 1922, one of the first babies born 
in Astoria after the disastrous fire 
of December 8th that destroyed the 
town’s business district. He was Vic 
and Fanny’s tenth child and seventh of 
eight sons. His early years were spent 
enjoying many of the same games and 
childhood pursuits experienced by his 
older brothers and sisters. However, 
what distinguished Roy’s pre-adult 
years from those of his siblings was his 
athletic talent and, more specifically, 
his ability to play basketball. 

Roy’s roundball career got off to a 
fast start in his first year ofhigh school. 
On January 4, 1939, the following story 
appeared on the front page of the 
Evening Astorian-Budget: “Seeborg 
Stars for Astoria But Longview Wins 
24-20. Last night, a slim, gangling 
sophomore named Roy Seeborg 
injected some scoring punch into the 
Astoria fighting Fishermen. Seeborg, 
playing his first varsity game, clipped 
off five field goals and two free baskets 
for a game-high total of 12 points.” Roy 
finished his sophomore year as the 
team’s high scorer. He went on to be 
selected as a member of the Oregon 
high school basketball All-State first 
team for both his junior and senior 
years. 

The 1941 state tournament provided 
an exciting climax to his three years 
of high school basketball. Roy’s team 
won the state championship, beating 
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the squad from Salem, Oregon’s state 
capital. In the final game, Salem, the 
heavy tournament favorite, appeared 
to have won, but Roy tied the game 
with a pressure-packed free throw 
with ten seconds left in regulation 
and the fighting Fishermen went on 
to win in overtime. A sportswriter for 
The Oregonian reported “No more 
hectic final has ever been staged in 
state tournament history, veteran fans 
contend, and certainly the stakes could 
have been no higher. For Salem wasn’t 
fighting for just the state champion- 
ship —Harold Hauk’s Vikings, titlists 
for the past two years, were out to 
become the first outfit in tournament 
history to tote off three consecutive 
championships.” 

After Roy finished high school in 
May 1941 and was chosen by the fac- 
ulty as the outstanding male student 
in his graduating class, he was faced 
with making a decision about which 
college to attend. It was reported 
that “Two college hoop coaches have 
chewed their ten tiny fingers to the 
bone before opening day registra- 
tions at their respective alma maters. 
Armory T. “Slats” Gill at Oregon 
State and Howard “Hobby” Hobson 
at the University of Oregon are prob- 
ably going through many a sleepless 
night awaiting the decision of Roy 
Seeborg, Astoria high school’s two- 
time all-stater. Rumors, which fly 
thick and fast, have the kid entering 
school all the way from the southern 
part of California to the University of 
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Alaska.” Roy chose the U. of O. and 
was greeted by a letter from Hobson 
stating that he was being awarded a 
working scholarship for the fall term 
in the amount of $97.40 at the rate of 
thirty-five cents an hour with alumni 
donations upping the final hourly rate 
to 62 1/2 cents. This was in addition 
to a generous tuition grant of $48.00! 

Roy’s education at the University of 
Oregon was interrupted by World War 
II. He enlisted in the Army in March 
1943, one term short of finishing his 
second year of college. By December 
1944, he was engaged as a combat 
engineer in the Battle of the Bulge, the 
biggest and most costly engagement 
for U.S. forces in W WIL In the middle 
of the battle, Roy was transferred to 
the Fifteenth Air Force in Bari, Italy, 
at his brother Arnold’s request. With 
four Seeborg brothers in uniform 
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and another, Arvid, a fatality in the 
fighting, Arnold was doing his best to 
alleviate his parent’s fears and prevent 
another war loss in their family. Roy 
remained in Italy until the end of the 
war in Europe. 

Roy returned to classes at the 
University of Oregon in January of 
1946, when he rejoined the basketball 
team. While he continued to play on 
the varsity squad during his junior and 
senior years, Roy recalls that he had 
lost a bit of his speed and condition- 
ing during his two year’s absence and 
this prevented him from performing 
as well as he might have a couple of 
years earlier. 

While he was still in college, Roy 
met Marjorie Jean (Rusty) Connet on 
a blind date and married her on May 
30, 1946. Their first child, Michael, 
was born April 29, 1947, shortly before 
Roy’s graduation in June. Four other 
children were born to Roy and Rusty; 
Laurie in 1949, Steve in 1952, Gary in 
1954 and Ann in 1959. 

After receiving his B.A. degree, Roy 
began his education career as a high 
school basketball coach and teacher 
in Gresham, Oregon, progressing to 
his first administrative position as 
superintendent of schools for four of 
his five years at Pilot Rock, Oregon. He 
then spent five years as superintendent 
of schools in Seaside, Oregon, followed 
by a stint at Western Oregon State 
College. From there he returned to 
his hometown of Astoria, where he 
was superintendent of schools for 15 


years. He finished his education career 
as school superintendent for five years 
in Forest Grove, Oregon. 

Roy was instrumental in maintain- 
ing the close ties that existed between 
his siblings and their families. On 
March 26, 1954, he wrote to them that, 
“Some interest has been expressed in 
my offer of some time ago to edit and 
distribute a family letter. I am still 
willing to undertake this momentous 
task—and shall do it as long as you 
guys wish.” Thus was born the Seeborg 
family newsletter, The Clan, sonamed 
for the definition of the word— “a 
group of close-knit and interrelated 
families.” The Volume 1, No. 1 issue 
of The Clan was mailed out to family 
members the following month. Since 
then, The Clan has been published 
continuously for sixty-three years, a 
tradition resulting from the hard work 
of Roy and Rusty who were its editors 
for the first thirty years ofits existence. 

Active in civic, church and educa- 
tion circles, Roy was president of the 
Oregon State School Administrator’s 
Association, a member of the Forest 
Grove city council and president of 
two Kiwanis clubs. After his retire- 
ment, Roy remained active in commu- 
nity affairs, although heart surgeries in 
1975 and 1993 slowed him down a bit. 
But he still swam on a regular basis to 
maintain his physical condition. Roy 
underwent another heart operation 
in 2002. However, this time his heart 
finally stopped the morning after the 
surgery on September 12, 2002. 
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Wally Palmberg, Roy’s high school 
coach, recalls that Roy was, “a real 
scrapper, one of the most highly moti- 
vated players I ever coached.” In spite 
of the passage of over half a century 
since his first high school basketball 
game in 1939, Roy was still likely to be 
found, in his retirement years, engaged 
in a spirited game of golf at the local 
country club. 


KENNETH GEORGE SEEBORG 
1925-1997 

Kenneth G. Seeborg, the youngest 
of Vic and Fanny’s eight boys, was 
born September 30, 1925, in Astoria. 
Cars became a fascination to him at 
a very early age. When he was about 
five years old, he climbed into the 
family car parked beside the house, 
released the hand brake and crashed 
it into the basement door. On another 
occasion, the Seeborg car was parked 
on Columbia Avenue headed downhill 
when Kenny released the hand brake. 
Fortunately, Roy saw what was hap- 
pening, jumped on the running board, 
grabbed the steering wheel and was 
able to prevent the car from going over 
a bank. This time, they ended up in 
Niemi’s front yard after jumping the 
curb and going through a fence. 

Kenny followed closely in the foot- 
steps of his brother Roy, born three 
years earlier. Sports activities were a 
dominant part of both brothers’ lives 
during their high school years and 
Kenny excelled in both basketball and 
baseball. He played varsity high school 
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basketball for three years and during 
this time, Astoria High School fielded 
two state championship teams includ- 
ing the undefeated squad of 1943. He 
also participated in many other school 
activities and was elected president of 
his class in his senior year. 

Kenny was highly motivated to join 
the armed services in WWIL. In June 
1943, shortly after his graduation from 
high school, his family was notified of 
the 1942 death of his brother, Arvid, 
in a Japanese prison camp. In spite of 
his parent’s misgivings, he enlisted in 
the Navy hoping to aid those fighting 
the Japanese in the Pacific. While 
stationed at Clark Air Force Base in the 
Philippines, he searched for Arvid’s 
grave and was the first to find it near 
the village of Cabanatuan on Luzon 
Island. 

When Kenny finished his Navy 
hitch in 1946, he returned to Oregon 
where he enrolled for the fall term at 
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the University of Oregon in Eugene. 
Activities there included three years 
on the basketball team, membership 
in and president of the Theta Chi 
fraternity, vice president of the inter- 
fraternity council and election to the 
Friars Senior Honorary. He also played 
on a fast-pitch softball team that made 
it to the national world series. 

Kenny graduated from the U. of 
O. in June 1950 and began his sales 
career with Crown Cork & Seal in 
San Francisco only to be transferred 
to Los Angeles a few months later. 
L.A. was not for him, so he returned 
to Astoria and went to work for Elmer 
Blomquist at Brookfield Supply selling 
appliances, kitchen cabinets, paint, 
and wallpaper. Business was good and 
another salesman was hired —Marv 
Taylor, the husband of Kenny’s niece, 
June. 

Kenny’s move back to his home 
town was a fortuitous one for, in the 
spring of 1953, he was offered a position 
by CRPA in Astoria to introduce their 
Bumble Bee tuna and salmon to new 
markets. The following announce- 
ment accompanied his photograph 
in the April 1953, issue of the Pacific 
Fisherman: “Columbia River Packers 
Association, Inc., packer of Bumble 
Bee Seafoods, has announced two 
additions to the sales staff of the home 
office at Astoria, Oregon. ....Kenneth 
Seeborg, new addition in the sales 
department, has a background ofsales 
experience with Western Crown Cork 


& Seal Corporation and the Brookfield 
Company.” 

The early years with Bumble Bee 
involved a number of transfers; 
first to New York, then to Astoria, 
Philadelphia, Atlanta and, once again, 
back to Astoria. He was single, moved 
inexpensively with few household 
goods, and so was a very economical 
field salesman for Bumble Bee’s expan- 
sion program. When managing this 
program out of Astoria was no longer 
practical because of the growth of 
business in the northeastern part of the 
country, Ken moved to Connecticut 
in August 1964, and soon thereafter, 
met Jane Sartori, whom he married 
on April 3, 1965. Kenny’s family was 
completed with Richard, Jane’s son by 
a previous marriage. 

By 1974, Bumble Bee had merged 
with Castle & Cooke, a multi-million 
dollar conglomerate that owned Dole 
Pineapple and several other food 
processing companies. Ken became 
national sales manager for Bumble 
Bee and when Castle & Cooke decided 
to consolidate their management 
in San Francisco, Ken moved his 
family there after ten enjoyable years 
in Connecticut. Three years after 
this move, Ken was appointed Vice 
President of Sales for Special Markets, 
a job requiring extensive travel to 
many parts of the world. When Castle 
& Cooke sold their Bumble Bee 
Seafoods division in 1986, Ken became 
vice president of trade relations. Two 
years later, he retired, completing a 
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thirty-five-year career, thirty-three of 
them with Bumble Bee. 

Ken's business career was an out- 
standing one, but his wife and son also 
made notable accomplishments. Jane 
became active in community charity 
work in the Danville, California, area 
where they established a home when 
Ken was transferred to Castle & 
Cooke’s San Francisco office. She was 
an enthusiastic supporter of Discovery 
Center, a drug rehabilitation program, 
and was twice elected president of the 
John Muir Medical Center Auxiliary. 
Jane was an organizer and president 
of the California Symphony Alliance 
and was the chairperson of its 1995 
Symphony Ball, a black-tie event that 
raised over $100,000. Jane died on 
March 25, 2005, from complications 
of the blood disorder, myelofibrosis. 

Ken and Jane’s son, Richard, at- 
tended Yale where he graduated Phi 
Beta Kappa. He then received his law 
degree, with honors, from Columbia 
University in 1981. He joined the San 
Francisco law firm of Morrison & 
Foerster in 1981 and became a partner 
in 1987. Other law positions since then 
included Asst. U.S. Attorney 1991-1998; 
private law practice 1998-2001; U.S. 
Magistrate Judge, U.S. District Court, 
Northern District of California, 
2001-2009; and finally his current 
lifetime appointment as Judge, U.S. 
District Court, Northern District of 
California. 

Ken formed the Seeborg Food Sales 
Company, a consulting firm, after re- 


tiring from Castle & Cooke in 1988. He 
also continued to play a low-handicap 
game of golf, a sport he had enjoyed 
since his college days. Ken tooka final 
trip from California to Oregon to say 
goodbye to family and friends before 
dying of lung cancer on July 27, 1997. 

Although Ken lived for many years 
in California, he did not forget his roots 
in Oregon and the Pacific Northwest. 
In 1994, he was instrumental in raising 
funds for a Seeborg Clan donation 
to an Astoria Column restoration 
project. The historic mural on the 
outside of the column was completely 
refurbished and now appears as it did 
when first completed by Italian artist 
Attilio Pusteria in 1926, just a year after 
Kenny’s birth. 


JUNE ELIZABETH SEEBORG 
1927-2014 

June Seeborg, the granddaughter 
of Vic and Fanny, was born to Bill 
and Alice Aspfors Seeborg on June 9, 
1927. Her biography is included in this 
family album because although she 
was not a child of Vic and Fanny, she 
was raised by themas one of their own. 
June recalled, “As one of my mother’s 
last wishes, I joined the Seeborg clan 
in the big house at the age of eighteen 
days. My mother, Alice, first wife of 
my father Bill, developed an infection 
and died from complications after 
my birth. As my mother might have 
suspected, Fanny, Victor, and all the 
Seeborg kids welcomed me and my 
dad with open arms. I always felt like 
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one of the Seeborg kids, with Judith as 
my “twin” (she was born four months 
after me), Kenny and Lora Jean as 
playmates, and a bunch of big sisters 
and brothers. I continued to live in 
the big house after my dad married 
Evelyn, when I was three and a half 
years old, as [had truly adopted Fanny 
as my mother and couldn't bear to 
leave her and the rest of my family. 
Although I frequently visited my dad, 
Evelyn, Don, and Joyce —as well as 
my mother’s family —I called the big 
house “home” until I married.” 

June had many fond memories of 
growing up with the Seeborg family. 
Often, in the afternoon or evening, 
the Seeborg kids would round up a 
bunch of the neighborhood kids to 
play “kick-the-can” and other games. 
With so many large families nearby, 
they could always find enough team- 
mates for a good game. Then, it was 
time for dinner that was always a large, 
happy gathering. June remembered 
that “Frequently, if we did not speak 
soon enough, Fanny would take the 
initiative to compliment her own 
cooking. She would say, “That was a 
verrry good dinner’ and Vic would 
agree and ask, ‘Are we going to have 
some lemon pie?” 

June and Judith performed duets 
at many of the different churches in 
Astoria until “we were old enough to 
be embarrassed.” Although June had 
taken several years of piano lessons 
at Vic’s urging, she preferred to play 
by ear and would accompany their 


singing “freestyle” on the piano. She 
wished she could have played like that 
later in her life. 

After graduating from high school 
in 1945, June studied hair design at a 
beauty college in Eugene. She returned 
to Astoria when her studies were 
completed and worked asa hair stylist 
until her first pregnancy. She recalls 
a large earthquake in the late 1940s 
when she was working in a beauty 
shop in the medical building across 
from the courthouse on Commercial 
Street. June grabbed her client, who 
was under a hair dryer, and they ran 
outside where they watched the medi- 
cal building sway back and forth. 

June was married at home on June 
12, 1948, to Marvin Taylor, under an 
arch of flowers and ivy that had been 
carefully built by her sister, Hannah. 
After their marriage, June and Marv 
remained in Astoria for about twelve 
years. Marv worked for Brookfields 
and other local businesses before 
joining State Farm Insurance. Most 
of this time, they lived down the hill 
from both Vic and Fanny and Bill 
and Evelyn and so were able to bring 
their toddlers for frequent visits to 
their grandparents. When Vic and 
Fanny died, June and Marv had three 
children, Robby, Loren, & Barby, and 
Lynn was on the way. Their family 
grew twice more in the following years 
when Suzie and Jodi were born. Then, 
instead of following in Vicand Fanny’s 
footsteps, they decided to remain a 
family of eight. 
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June and Marv moved their family 
from Astoria to Roseburg and then 
Yakima, Washington, as Marv was 
promoted within State Farm. After 
their marriage ended in 1970, June 
moved her family to Eugene where 
she had once gone to beauty college 
and where her oldest son, Rob, was 
attending the University of Oregon. 
There, she worked for a while in 
the Medical Records department of 
McKenzie Willamette Hospital and 
later in the Conservation Division of 
the Eugene Water and Electric Board 
before retiring. These were very busy 
years for June. In addition to working 
full time, she was also a single parent 
guiding, supporting and encouraging 
her six children through the different 
stages of their lives. 

While in Eugene, June met 
Christian (Chris) Christensen, a 
Dane, born November 2, 1910. He had 
worked in the family creamery busi- 
ness in Tillamook, Eugene and other 
Southern Oregon towns for much of 
his life. During his college days, he was 
a star quarterback for Linfield College 
and was given a standing ovation 
when his attendance was announced 
at a Linfield game over fifty years 
later. June and Chris were married 
on October 19, 1978, and they lived 
happily together until Chris’ death 
at the age of 94 on October 5, 2005. 
Chris remained active during his later 
years. He was a long-time member of 
the Eugene Golf and Country Club, 
the Knights of Columbus and the 
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JUNE ELIZABETH SEEBORG 1927-2014 


Eugene Elks lodge. He also became a 
professional masseur and had many 
appreciative clients. 

After retiring, June also kept busy 
with many of the activities she enjoyed 
but had had little time for earlier in her 
life. She exercised by walking or riding 
an aero bicycle, enjoyed knitting, read- 
ing, playing golf, sang in her church 
choir, and spent a lot of time enjoying 
her grandchildren and family. June 
moved from Eugene to Bend in 2009 
to be near her daughters Barbara and 
Lynn and lived there until her death 
on October 21, 2014. 

Almost seventy years after her 
birth, June had time to reflect on the 
early years of her life. In 199s, she 
told Lawrence that, “With age, I have 
gained a deeper appreciation for Fanny 
and Victor who took me into their 
crowded home when another child 
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(my “twin” Judith) was soon due, and 
for the strong Christian values, love 
and good humor they shared with us 
daily. I am grateful to my father, Bill, 
for letting me stay with his parent’s 
family when he clearly wanted me to 
join him and Evelyn in their newhome. 
Iam also happy that I have found let- 
ters written by my real mother, Alice 
before I was born. Through these let- 
ters, she became a real person (warm 
and wonderful) to me for the first time 
in my life. I'm extremely proud and 
thankful for this heritage.” 

After June’s death, her children 
wrote, “June was known and remem- 
bered by everyone she met for her 
kindness and grace under any condi- 
tions, regardless of what came her way. 
Amore loving mother has not existed.” 


JUDITH ELAINE SEEBORG 
1927- 

Judith Elaine Seeborg was born in 
Astoria on August 30, 1927. Vic was 
delighted that a girl had been born. 
Vic and Fanny’s last five children had 
been boys—John, Arvid, Arnold, Roy 
and Kenny—and Vic was ready for 
another girl. 

Judith has fond memories of coming 
home from school to a warm house 
smelling of fresh homemade biscuit 
or cake. Often some neighbor ladies 
would be there enjoying afternoon 
kahvia (coffee & biscuits). There was 
a wood range in the kitchen and a 
wood-burning furnace in the base- 
ment. Eventually, the wood stove was 


replaced with one that burned oil and, 
several years later, an electric range 
was installed. In Judith’s early years, 
Fanny did not have a refrigerator. Food 
was kept in a cooler in the pantry, a 
cupboard with screening, open to the 
outdoors. She also had an icebox in 
the kitchen for foods that needed to 
be kept colder. 

During the big depression, money 
was very tight in the Seeborg family. 
When the kids begged Vic for a nickel 
to buy an ice cream cone at Hellberg’s 
Drug Store, Judith recalls he would 
reply that ice cream would only make 
them thirsty. He never said he couldn't 
afford it. Judith doesn’t remember ever 
feeling poor but does recall eating a lot 
of poached salmon backs for dinner. 
These were considered waste at the 
local canneries and given away free 
to those who wanted them. A typical 
Saturday night dinner included rice 
with raisin/prune sauce or “rusina- 
velli” as it was known in Finland. 

After the dinner dishes were 
washed, dried and put away, the 
wooden kitchen table was often 
cleared away for games of ping-pong. 
And, with the “big house” located next 
to the old Taylor School playground 
and building foundation, the Seeborg 
kids had their own roller skating rink, 
basketball court, and softball field. 
Judith remembers, “It was a great place 
to grow up.” 

Judith attended Capt. Robert Gray 
School from grades one through nine. 
She was quiet and shy and let her 
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sisters do the socializing while she 
followed along. But she liked going 
to school, enjoyed the competition 
of an occasional spelling bee and was 
awarded an American Legion medal 
for being the outstanding eighth-grade 
student. At Astoria High School, 
she was active in school activities, 
belonged to the Pep Club, and was 
named editor of her school newspaper 
in her senior year. Judith graduated 
in May 1945, after again receiving an 
outstanding student award. 

Inthe fall of 1945, Judith entered the 
University of Oregon at Eugene and 
pledged Alpha Delta Pi. She was able to 
pay her college expenses with money 
earned sliming (cleaning) salmon for 
Bumble Bee’s Astoria cannery. Judith’s 
sophomore year was spent at Suomi 
College, a small Finnish Lutheran 
college in Hancock, Michigan. She 
was accompanied by a girlfriend 
from Astoria and enjoyed learning to 
cross country ski and ice skate there. 
She then returned to the University 
of Oregon for her junior and senior 
years. There were a lot of Seeborgs in 
Eugene at that time. Roy, Arnold, and 
Kenny were attending the U.ofO., 
Hilma (Mike) and her daughter, Judy, 
were living on Potter Street near the 
campus, and Arnold & Lea and their 
baby, Kay, were also living in the area. 
Judith paid her own college expenses 
with money earned at a part-time job 
in the office of the Dean of Business 
Administration and continued to 
work summers at Bumble Bee. She was 





JUDITH ELAINE SEEBORG 1927- 


president of her sorority in her senior 
year and graduated in May 1949. 
After her graduation, Judith began 
working at Kaufman’s, a women’s 
apparel store in Eugene, hoping to 
eventually become a buyer for this 
company. She soon discovered this 
wasn't the job for her and began 
working as Housing Secretary at the 
U.of O.. Her job there was to help 
students, mostly WWII veterans, find 
housing. After the war, Judith started 
dating John (Jack) Walker, an Astoria 
native who was attending Willamette 
University. They both were home for 
Christmas vacation in 1948 and saw 
the New Year in together. Judith and 
Jack were married in the Seeborg home 
on August 5, 1950. They spent their 
honeymoon at Jack Nelson’s Landing 
on Spirit Lake near Mt. St. Helens. 
This popular resort area disappeared 
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when Mt. St. Helens erupted on May 
18, 1980. 

After their marriage, Judith and Jack 
lived in Portland where Judith worked 
as a secretary for the John Deere Plow 
Company until her first pregnancy. 
Karen Kirstyn was born December 
23, 1952, followed by Claudia Ann on 
August 6, 1955, and Mark Stuart on 
March 13, 1957. Judith worked part- 
time in a doctor’s office close to home 
during the 1960s and was the head 
secretary at the Occupational Skills 
Center in the North Clackamas School 
District from 1971 to 1984. She recalls 
that she made many good friends while 
working at this job and that it had the 
added advantage of being close to 
home and the schools her children 
were attending. 

Jack and his partner started their 
own investment management firm in 
Portland in 1973. In 1984, one of the 
office personnel left at a crucial time 
when someone was needed to provide 
tax information for their clients. 
Judith stepped in and worked for Jack 
until their retirement in 1989. Judith 
continued to help Jack with private 
trustee work that he did from the office 
in their home. 

During their semi-retirement, 
Judith and Jack enjoyed their roles 
as grandparents for Kaisa Reinikka 
Stilger, Samuel Walker Fogleman 
and Jackson Walker Fogleman. They 
keep busy on their fifteen acres near 
Estacada, Oregon, felling and bucking 
trees for firewood with son-in-law, 


Bill, doing most of the splitting. Other 
activities included schooling and 
exercising Jack’s saddle horse, reading 
(American history and mysteries), 
and traveling. Judith and her sister, 
Hannah, went to Finland for three 
weeks in 1984 and, in 1994, she spent 
five weeks in Europe with her daugh- 
ter, Claudia, and her family. 

Jack died of a heart attack on May 
9,2006. After Jack’s death, Judith lived 
for about another year in Estacada be- 
fore selling her home and moving to a 
retirement community in Milwaukie, 
Oregon, where she maintained an 
independent living apartment. Three 
years later, Judith began living with 
her daughter, Karen, at her home in 
Vancouver, Washington, and then, in 
2015, moved to the Highgate Senior 
Living community in Vancouver. 
Currently, Judith is the only one of Vic 
and Fanny’s children still living. 


LoRA JEAN SEEBORG 
1931-2003 

Lora Jean Seeborg was born on 
February 13, 1931, the fourteenth of 
15 children born to Vic and Fanny. 
In addition to thirteen children who 
reached adulthood, one of their chil- 
dren was stillborn and their last child, 
Barbara Josephine, born December 
8, 1932, died of spinal meningitis four 
months later. All of Vic and Fanny’s 
children were born at home. 

Lora Jean attended Capt. Robert 
Gray School for the first through 
ninth grades and then began attending 
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Astoria High School. While she was 
growing up, she fondly remembers be- 
ing “bossed and spoiled” by her older 
siblings and brothers-in-law. Her spirit 
of independence, wry wit and sense of 
humor were character traits undoubt- 
edly developed, at least in part, as a 
result of her position as the youngest 
member of the Seeborg household. 
She could “dish it out” as well as she 
could take it. Her strongly competitive 
spirit was also a natural offshoot ofher 
position in the family hierarchy and 
this was reflected in her schoolwork. 
She was an excellent student and was 
spurred on by the knowledge of the 
academic accomplishments of her sis- 
ter, Judith, who most closely preceded 
her in school. 

When asked what she remembered 
most about high school, Lora Jean 
recalled that “I worked a lot.” She was 
the second youngest student in her 
class and because she studied hard and 
completed much of her required class 
work ahead of the normal schedule, 
she was permitted to participate in 
the “early release” program at Astoria 
High. She was excused from school 
early every day so that she could 
work at a part-time job. Her first job 
was at the soda fountain of Lawson’s 
Drug Store. A “highlight” of this job 
was Lora Jean’s end-of-the-day, free 
chocolate sundae. 

Lora Jean’s soda fountain income 
was supplemented by a lot of babysit- 
ting jobs and, in the summers, work 
at the Bumble Bee Seafoods cannery. 
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She was following in the footsteps of 
a majority of her brothers and sisters 
who had held summer jobs in Astoria’s 
canneries. The fishing and lumber in- 
dustries were the backbone of Astoria’s 
economy and provided a livelihood 
for many of its adult residents and 
their children. Lora Jean thought she 
had the best job at the cannery —she 
didn’t have to touch the fish! She was 
a “packer” and boxed the filled cans 
of fish as they came off the processing 
line. She remembered having contests 
with the other packers to see who 
could do this work the fastest. She 
recalled that she usually won and 
ascribed her success to her “Seeborg 
hands.” Lora Jean had fun at her can- 
nery job but felt sorry for her sisters, 
June and Judith, who were working 
as slimers, the difficult job of cleaning 
the fish when they first came off the 
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boats. Many of the cannery workers 
spent a considerable amount of time 
at the end of their workday in saunas 
or baths trying to rid themselves of the 
smell of fish. 

Other jobs for Lora Jean included 
helping her father with his custodian 
job at Lewis and Clark School and 
working as a receptionist for the Nolan 
Photography Studio. Three part-time 
jobs were a bit too much, though, 
so normally she wasn’t working the 
Nolan and Lawson jobs at the same 
time. It was while working at Lawson's, 
that she met Faye Leon (Tommy) 
Thompson. She remembers that he was 
“really good looking” and especially so 
in his sailor uniform. 

Lora Jean was admired by all in the 
Seeborg clan for her ability to play 
the piano and her nephew, Lawrence, 
has fond memories of listening to 
her play Chopin’s “Polonaise.” June 
taught Lora Jean to read music and she 
started taking lessons from a neighbor 
when she was a ninth grader. She went 
to the movies to watch the famous 
concert pianist, Jose Iturbi and tried 
to imitate his dramatic piano playing 
style. However, she was nervous when 
performing in front of large groups of 
people and seldom did so. 

After Lora Jean finished high 
school in May 1948, she attended 
the University of Oregon. However, 
she only spent one semester there 
and returned to Astoria where she 
continued to work for Nolan’s. Tommy 
Thompson, whom she’d met earlier 


while she was serving ice cream at 
Lawson’s, was urging her to get mar- 
ried and must have clinched it when 
he stated that he would become a 
priest if Lora Jean didn’t marry him! 
Evidently, this argument convinced 
her, for they were married at the “big 
house” on October 8, 1949. After their 
marriage, they stayed in Astoria while 
Lora Jean continued to work at Nolan 
Photography and Tommy got a job as 
a teller at the ist National Bank. 

In the fall of 1950, Lora Jean and 
Tommy moved to Eugene where he 
began attending classes on the G.I. 
Bill at the University of Oregon. 
Tommy took a part-time job selling 
television sets while he completed his 
schooling. After graduating from the 
U. of O. in 1954, Tommy was hired by 
John Warren to sell sporting goods 
supplies to coaches in the Eugene area. 
However, in early 1955, he changed jobs 
and began his long career in the trust 
department of the U.S. National Bank 
in Portland. After rising to a position of 
Vice President at the U.S. Bank, he left 
to start his own investment firm where 
he worked for many years. 

While Tommy was pursuing a busi- 
ness career at the U.S. Bank, LoraJean 
was filling an equally demanding job 
as housewife and mother to a growing 
family. Lora Jean and Tommy’s first 
child, Eric, was born in 1951. Three 
more children followed, with Lisa 
born in 1953, Lori in 1956 and Jennifer 
in 1959. 
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After Lora Jean and Tommy were 
divorced, she took possession of 
their beach house at Cannon Beach, 
Oregon, near Haystack Rock. Lora 
Jean kept busy as the mother of four 
and grandmother to nine. Each sum- 
mer her children and grandchildren 
made extended visits to Cannon Beach 
where they enjoyed the beach and the 
company of Lora Jean. Other hobbies 
included membership in the Cannon 
Beach Historical Society and overseas 
trips with cruises often arranged by 
relatives Jim and Sally Seeborg who 
operated a travel service business. Lora 
Jean died August 7, 2003, of complica- 
tions from liver disease. 


EPILOGUE 

Vic and Fanny fulfilled a life-long 
dream when they took a three-month 
trip to Finland in 1954, the year of their 
fiftieth wedding anniversary. They 
were treated royally by all the relatives 
they met during their travels to their 
homeland. Fanny kept a diary during 
her trip—in Finnish! This diary was 
later translated into English by her 
son, Eddie, and is now a treasured 
possession ofher grandson, Lawrence. 

In 2001, Eddie recalled his parents’ 
return to the United States forty-seven 
years earlier: 

“Mother and Dad arrived in New 
York August 2oth, spent a few days 
with son Kenny, then left by air on 
August 23rd for Astoria, arriving there 
on August 24, 1954, their fiftieth wed- 
ding anniversary day. The celebration 


of this event was held September 4th 
and sth in Astoria, the anniversary 
dinner being held Saturday evening, 
the 4th, at the John Jacob Astor Hotel. 
Brother Bill presented ruby compan- 
ion anniversary rings to Mother and 
Dad from all of their children. 

“The next day, Sunday, there was an 
open house and reception at the family 
home, the “Big House,” highlighted by 
the presentation ofa framed certificate 
of congratulations and appreciation 
for their many contributions to the 
City of Astoria. This presentation was 
made by the Mayor of Astoria, Peter 
Cosovitch and witnessed by all of 
their children (except Kenny who had 
remained in NYC), grandchildren and 
a host of friends and relatives. Dad, 
in his acceptance of the award, said, 
“Thank you, Mr. Mayor, but really, I 
don’t know what we've done to deserve 
it.” There was a huge burst of laughter 
and someone shouted out, “Just look 
around you!” It was a truly happy 
occasion for the whole family. 

“A tragic auto accident on Sunday 
evening, February 19, 1956, snuffed 
out the lives of both Mother and Dad 
as they were returning to Astoria from 
a church meeting in Portland. This 
tragedy occurred just short of eighteen 
months after their return from a joy- 
ous and fulfilling three-plus month’s 
vacation in their beloved Finland, the 
land of their birth. Shock and sorrow 
of their tragic death were expressed to 
Laura and me on ourvisit to Finland in 
June 1956, just four months later, by all 
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friends and relatives who had met and 
enjoyed their company such a short 
time earlier.” 

It is hard to believe that sixty-two 
years have now passed since the 
author of this article learned that his 
grandmother, Fanny, had been killed 
in a car accident on a Sunday evening 
and that his grandfather, Victor, was 
seriously injured. Our family (Eddie, 
Laura, Monica, and Lawrence) made 
hasty arrangements on Monday to 
drive from Pullman, Washington, to 
Astoria the following day. On Tuesday, 
after driving for many hours, dad 
stopped at a roadside diner, next to the 
Columbia River, to make a phone call 
to see how his father, Vic, was doing. A 
few minutes later, he came back to the 
car and quietly sat down in the driver’s 
seat. He had just learned that his father 
had died a few hours earlier. 

While allin the Seeborg family were 
shocked by Vic and Fanny’s untimely 
deaths, many expressed the view that 
there was some comfort in knowing 
they would be together and Victor 
wouldn’t have to live without his 
beloved Fanny. 

The life histories of Vic and Fanny’s 
children presented in this and the 
previous issue of Cumtux are not 
especially unique. However, they do 
provide a windowinto the lives of hun- 
dreds of thousands of first-generation 
Americans whose parents came to the 
United States from other countries 
for economic, political or religious 
reasons. And they do provide a closer 


look at what happened to some of the 
children of Finnish immigrants who 
settled in Astoria in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. 

All of Vic and Fanny’s children, 
except Judith, are gone now, but their 
legacy of family togetherness remains. 
A family newsletter established in 1954 
by their son, Roy, has been published 
for the past sixty-three years and is 
now being edited by Roy’s grandson, 
Kurt Seeborg. Family reunions are 
still being held on a biannual basis, 
usually in Astoria. Participants in 
these reunions often meet at Vic and 
Fanny’s old home, the “Big House,” 
now owned by their granddaughter, 
Vicki (Blomquist) Gasser, and her 
husband, Dave. 

The author’s memories ofhis gentle 
grandparents, a kitchen filled with 
the smells of Finnish coffee bread and 
cooking salmon, the excitement of 
Christmas celebrations in their living 
room overlooking the Columbia River 
—allare still vivid today. However, the 
laughter and lively conversations of Vic 
and Fanny’s children at family gather- 
ings is no longer heard. Their hopes, 
struggles, fears, and joys of daily living 
are over now. But they will always be 
remembered for the love and support 
they provided for their children and 
grandchildren. jt 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 
The author is the son of Edward. 
F. Seeborg. He was born in Spokane, 
Washington, in 1940 and spent most of 
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THE AUTHOR AND HIS FATHER, EDDIE SEEBORG, ON HIS 100TH BIRTHDAY, 
OCTOBER 22, 2013 


his youth in Pullman, Washington, after 
living in Wilbur, Tacoma, and Spokane. 
He has fond memories of many holiday 
trips to Astoria to visit his grandparents, 
Vic and Fanny Seeborg, and many aunts, 
uncles, and cousins. After graduating 
from Pullman High School, he obtained a 
degree in Economics at Washington State 
College (now WSU) in 1962. He worked 
as asecurities broker for twenty-two years 
in Washington, D.C., and then finished 
his business career with a ten-year stint 
as an investigator for the Enforcement 
Division of the United States Securities 
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and Exchange Commission. He has been 
happily married to Barbara (Hansen) 
Seeborg for fifty-one years and they are 
now enjoying their retirement years in 
Sandy, Utah. 


For additional copies of this or previ- 
ous issues of Cumtux, write or phone: 


CCAS 

PO Box 88 

Astoria, OR 97103-0088 
cchs@cumtux.org 
§03-325-2203 
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READER COMMENTS... 


Tom Dyer of Seattle, Washington, wrote to say the Fall Cumtux 2017 (Vol. 
37, No. 4) had a couple of articles pertinent to his family: 

“On page twenty-four there is an aerial photo, noted as c. 1940s. My parent’s 
new house is prominent just above the top of the dead snag. We moved into that 
house when I was about twelve years old, which would have been about 1951. I 
believe the house under construction just below and to the right in the picture 
is that of Jerry Greenberg. Jerry built the house a year or two after we moved 
into our house. My best guess as to the time of the photo is 1951 to 1953. [Tom’s 
father was Joe Dyer of Astoria Marine Construction. ] 

“The article on Astoria Granite Works included mention of my father’s head- 
stone in Greenwood cemetery. My mother chose the burial plot since Youngs 
River figured very prominently in his life. I thought you might be interested in 
a story my dad told me about Greenwood. When he was a kid, funerals often 
proceeded by boat from town to the cemetery. The Chinese always brought 
abundant food to the grave site, as mentioned elsewhere in the Cumtux. Many of 
the boys in Astoria at the time had access to boats (my dad and his friends built 
several when they were boys). Whenever the boys noted a Chinese funeral, they 
would wait until the mourners had all returned to town, and they would then 
take their boats to the cemetery. They would feast on the food, and probably 
never tell their parents why they weren't hungry at dinner. My dad believed that 
the Chinese did not know about the boys, but were happy the food had been 
eaten; they thought it was a good sign that the deceased had had a good meal. 
This was probably not really the case, but it kept the boys from feeling guilty 
about eating the feast.” 


From John Christoffersson of Lake Oswego came this email message: 

“You may not remember me but we met years ago when my wife Rea (Raihala) 
was working on one of her family history books. I am writing to tell you how 
much I enjoyed “A Story of Yung Sailer” by William Larsson in the latest Cumtux. 
When faced with odd spellings I find that the easiest way to understand the text 
is to sound everything out. I did so and the only word I could not interpret was 
inclasier (for enclosure), the meaning of which I only discovered at the end in 
the list of transcriptions of words in the story. Sounding the words as written I 
realized that the misspellings were actually closer to the phonetic values as Mr. 
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Larsson would have heard them. Anybody who has been in New Orleans knows 
that Newaleines is far closer to how the natives pronounce the city. 

“As I was reading the story in this way I was also struck by the obvious ac- 
cent that Mr. Larsson must have had. It reminded me very much of my father, 
who was born in Malm6 in 1913, not that far from Landskrona. At that time the 
southern Swedish accent, skanska from the province of Skane, was far more 
pronounced than it is today after the advent of radio and television. Skanska is 
to Swedish like deep south American English is to the rest of the USA, slower, 
full of diphthongs and with many dialect words not found elsewhere. It is a very 
strong accent. I only lived in Malm6 for two years before my parents moved 
north but according to many people who speak Swedish I still have traces of it. 

“Despite the accent and the phonetic spelling Mr. Larsson must have been 
entirely fluent in American English. He is also a marvelous story teller.” 


In another email, John Christofferson added, “re: the place of birth of the 
Editor’s grandfather: Annerstad is in the province of Smaland. Although close 
to Skane the dialect would have been very different. Until the late 17th century 
Skane was part of Denmark. Smaland has always been Swedish. The reason 
why the dialect in Skane is so different is its Danish roots. Danish and Swedish 
(and Norwegian) are very similar. I can read all three languages without having 
any training at all in Danish or Norwegian. The problem is the pronunciation. 
Swedish is mainly spoken in the front of the mouth, Norwegian in the middle 
and Danish at the back of the mouth, or even in the throat, so Swedes have great 
difficulties understanding Danes. However, if there is a reason to learn it, it is 
relatively easy, since the vocabulary and grammar are both very similar. A large 
number of Swedes living in Skane actually work in Denmark, where salaries, 
particularly in Copenhagen, are higher. So they quickly learn Danish. 

“Rea is working on a history of the Knappa High School and hopes to have 
it ready by the high school reunion in September [2019].” 


A 
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